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Witut1aM Dent, of Marr, near Doncaster, Eng- 
land, died 23d of 9th mo. 18u1, aged 88 years. 


William Dent was descended from a family in 
Lincolnshire, which appears to have joined the 
Society of Friends atan early period. John Dent, 
of Boxby, near Winterton, one of that family, 
married Ann Morris, a widow, who was the 
daughter of James and Margaret Hutchinson, 
and is stated to have been “convinced of the 
principles professed by the people cailed Quakers, 
in 1658, and continued faithful therein until 
death.” 

W. D. was a son of David and Ann Dent, of 
Broomhouse, Notts. ; he was born on the 24th 
of Fifth month, 1778. 

Not many particulars of his childhood and 
youth are known, but from the testimony of one 
of his relations and youthful associates, we con- 
clude that he early learned that “fear of the 
Lord which is the beginning of wisdom.” The 
example of his pious parents, and especially of 
his mother, an honest-hearted, upright Chris- 
tian, was doubtless blessed to their children. An 
invalid sister who died in early womanhood ap- 
pears to have been peculiarly the object of his 
affectionate solicitude. 

Leaving Ackworth school about the age of 
thirteen, and being thenceforward engaged in 
the laborious duties of agricultural life, his op- 
portunities for intellectual improvement were 
very limited. The force of his character was 
shown by his straightforward pursuit of the on- 
ward path of duty, and this, especially in early 
life, was one of no slight discouragement. 

After the death of David Dent, his son William 
remained on the farm with his widowed mother. 
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His industry and filial devotedness in circum- 
stances of serious difficulty, were blessed ; and, 
in his own mature age, he had the satisfaction 
of cheering the declining years of his honored 
parent, who died in 1832. 

In 1813 he married Sarah Wilkins Yerbury, 
whose name will long be lovingly remembered 
as a mother, a neighbor, and a Christian. 

William and Sarah Dent settled at Marr, near 
Doncaster, in 1823. Beautifully to them was 
the Scripture fulfilled, “‘ He shall choose our 
inheritance for us.” In the managenrent of a 
large farm, with the various labors, social, moral, 
and religious, which their position opened out, 
their course was too uniform and undeviating 
to require more than a brief allusion in this 
sketch. Sarah Dent died in the year 1835. 

William Dent was appointed an Elder in Balby 
Monthly Meeting in 1827; and in 1842 was 
recorded as a Minister. 

Watchfulness and earnestness were the char- 
acteristic features of his walk in his own reli- 
gious Society, but not less teaching was the ex- 
hibition of the same Christian qualities in his 
union with others for religious or philanthropic 
purposes, and in the ordinary commerce of life. 

The daily Scripture readings to his family, 
with the calm, simple, but heartfelt exhortations 
from his lips which often succeeded them, will 
long be remembered. The Bible was to him 
emphatically THz Boox—the question in each 
emergency, “ which is the path of duty ?”—and 
the determination of that in his own mind, con- 
clusive. 

Self-reliance was a ruling quality in his natural 
character: hence his disposition would ever lead 
him to determine a point for himeelf, rather 
than modify it by the opinion of others; and 
steadily to pursue the path once marked out. 
With the pervading tone of Christian humility, 
uniform gentleness and cheerfulness were the 
obvious = to those who shared his society, 
in the domt€stic or social circle. 

The Marr Bible Meetings, on which occasions 
from two to three hundred persons assembled in 
his spacious barn to hold the Annual Meeting ot 
the Marr Association, and partake of the hospi- 
tality of William Dent and his kind neighbors, 
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Were most interesting illustrations of Christian 
festivity, and thoroughly in unison with the 
tone of his mind—unswerving in his own course, 
but entirely catholic in relation to his fellow- 
Christians. His great aim being the glory of 
God, by the exaltation of the Redeemer’s name, 
he found no obstruction, from any preconceived 
path of his own, to unity with others whom he 
recognised as pursuing the same great object, 
whether in his own Society, or in other sections 
of the Church of Christ. 

As he lived—so he died. The gradual change 
from active exertion to total inability was just 
such as is described in the well-known lines,— 


‘Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ;” 


the same quiet unruffled cheerfulness, and simi- 
lar, though deep-toned words of comfort or warn- 
ing, uttered “‘ in season” to his family or friends. 
The clearness of his memory was noticeable, 
when, on such occasions, he would enforce what 
was before his mind, by correct and sometimes 
long quotations from the sacred volume. 

On the last anniversary of the Bible Meeting 
he was confined to his room, but was able to en- 
joy the visits of some friends of the cause which 
was so near to his heart. ‘I mentioned to him,” 
(says one of these in a letter to one of his 
daughters), “‘ the expression of an excellent man 
who, some months before his departure, said in 
answer to an inquiry,—‘ I am not afraid to die, 
but I am afraid ¢o live’”—(lest he should lose 
those hallowed impressions). On hearing this, 
your father added, ‘ But I am not afraid to die 
or to live!’ 

On one occasion in the earlier part of his 
painful illness, speaking of the mercies of his 
Heavenly Father, he added, ‘ It is such a com- 
fort to feel that all is ordered by Him. I feel as 
if I could live yeurs even in this state if it be 
His will.” 

Several times he repeated 1 Thess. v. 16 to 
24 ; evidently wishing to impress this Scripture 
upon his family. 

Looking out into the fields he remarked, 
“How much they begin to look like harvest. 
The Lord be praised! How good it is to re- 
ceive every blessing as coming from His hand ; 
I like to speak well of His name,—to be cheerful 
when I can.” Often he spoke of the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, saying it was all mercy ; 
he had nothing to trust to but that. 

‘¢ As with the joy of harvest,” was his spirit 
gathered into the heavenly garner. Not long 
had the harvest been reaped from those beauti- 
ful fields surrounding his earthly home, ere 
friends, neighbors, and villagers, assembled 
mournfully under the bright autumn sun, and 
many a tearful eye and sorrowing heart followed 
the train which bore his Jong-known form to the 
grave ;—“ even as a shock of corn cometh in, in 
his season ;’’ many too, however various their 
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shades of opinion on earth, uniting in that clearer 
hope of the Christian, that as ‘ Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him.”—Annua/ 
Monitor. 
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For Friends’ Review. 

NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 


It is possible to indulge too much in the ten- 
dency to “ backward looking,” and, dwelling too 
exclusively in the contemplation of the times 
and the deeds of long departed worthies, to ig- 
nore the important fact that our part is to “ act 
in the living present.”” Yet an ancient prophet 
declared :—‘‘ The righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance ;’—and it is doubtless 
profitable sometimes to dig out from the debris 
of past generations memorials of the qualifying 
power of divine grace, and evidences that this 
has been sufficient, from age to age, under trials 
and temptations similar to those of our own day, 
to make the steadfast disciple more than con- 
queror, through the Captain of Salvation. 

In a former number of the Review some re- 
markuable passages were given from the diary of 
David Cooper. The readers of this valuable 
periodical may be willing to know something of 
his character, and of his successive stages of 
growth, to the full stature of a man in Christ 
Jesus. 

His great grandfather, William Cooper, (the 
progenitor, probably, of hundreds of the read- 
ers of the Review) was born in 1632. He was 
married at about the age of 28 years, and soon 
after he and his wife, from religious conviction, 
associated themselves with that earnest body of 
Christians whose faith had just been intensified 
by the martyrdom of Mary Dyer, and in whose 
hosts of living witnesses to the divine power 
were still included, George Fox, Isaac Pening- 
ton, William Penn, Edward Burroughs, Robert 
Barclay, and many others; comprising a large 
and noble band, whose virtues we may profita- 
bly contemplate, and whose fuith we should do 
well to follow. He was a resident of Coleshill, 
Hertfordshire, England, where he became a min- 
ister of the gospel; and on his removal in 
1678 to New Jersey, his Monthly Meeting cer- 
tified, ‘that the said William Cooper, and Mar- 
garet his wife, having lived in these parts for 
many years, ever since the first of their con- 
vincement, have walked conscientiously and hon- 
estly amongst us, agreeably to the profession and 
testimony of truth.” 

After a brief tarriance at Burlington, they 
settled at “ Pine Point,” opposite the location 
which was soon to be the scene 


‘Where a conquest was gained without battle or 
blood, . 
And the savage bowed down to the sage.” 


William Cooper’s name is found appended tothe 
testimonies against George Keith, issued by the 
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meeting of ministers, and by the Yearly Meet- 
ing. He worshipped for nearly thirty years in 
the meeting which was within our own memory 
favored with the ministry of that Boanerges, 
Richard Jordan; and his Monthly Meeting in 
a memorial issued after his death testifies : “He 
lived here in a godly conversation, exercising 
his gift in the meeting at Newton, to the bene- 
fit of God’s people, until it pleased God to re- 
move him. He died the 11th of First month, 
1710, and was buried in Newton, in the County 
of Glouvester, in New Jersey aforesaid, being of 
a good old age, viz., in the latter end of his 78th 
year. As he lived, so he died, in unity with 
Friends, and iu full assurance of bis eternal well- 
being.” 

His children, William, Joseph, Daniel and 
Hannah, emigrated with him from Amersham 
Parrish, Hertfordshire. John Cooper, father 
of the subject of this memoir, was son of the 
last named William. George Fox, we may con- 
elude, was personally known to the first named 
William Cooper, both in Englandand America, 
and also in this country to his eldest son, whose 
grandson, Davip Coorrr, may have had his 
mind early imbued with traditions of those days 
of hallowed interest. 

The autograph diary from which it is pro- 
posed to make some extracts, is inscribed in its 
author’s hand writing : “ The gift of David Cooper 
to his daughter Martha Allinson.” The genea- 
logical details might have been omitted, but for 
the number of persons throughout our land who 
will recognise traees of their ancestry. 

The manuscript has the following caption: 
“ Some memoirs of David Cooper; intended for 
the use of his children,’ and thus commences : 

“My DEAR CHILDREN:—My state of health 
for upwards of sixteen years hath been such as 
to give little reason to expect my stay here 
would be of long continuance; nevertheless, I 
still survive. But my feeble health and season 
of life now render it certain that the period can- 
not be very remote, when my body must return 
to dust, and my soul to Him who gave it. My 
care for you must then cease; but your Heav- 
enly Father, who can do all things for you, can 
never be removed, and if you are so wise as to 
obtain him for your counsellor and chief friend, 
the loss of your natural parent will be of small 
moment. That this may be your experience is 
what I most earnestly desire, nor can I show 
greater love than by endeavoring to promote in 
you the same engagement. To this end it has, 
for several years, often come into my mind to 
leave some account of the merciful care of Di- 
vine Goodness over me through life, for your 
perusal when [ am gone. But a retrospect of 

my obscure station, and the few occurrences in 

my experience worthy to be recorded, occasioned 
me to resist the thought as often as it occurred. 

But latterly it bath frequently returned in a 


manner which hath led me to believe there 
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might be some things in it worth attending to. 
I have therefore now in the 6th month, 1776, (in 
the 52d year of my age.) entered upon it; and 
as it is only for your view, I shall not be very 
curious, either in the manner or matter. My 
materials being scanty, I shall, perhaps, note 
things for your information, satisfaction, and 
instruction, which may have little to recommend 
them but as they are the effects of a father’s 
love. 

I was born the 13th of 12th month (0. 8S.) 
1724. My father was John Cooper, grandson 
to William Cooper, who came from England in 
the year 1678, with his wife Margaret, and his 
children, William, Joseph, Daniel, and Hannah. 
They settled at the mouth of the stream named 
after him ‘“‘ Cooper’s CREEK.” His son Wil- 
liam had three children—my father, and two 
daughters,—viz., Mary (who married Benjamin 
Thackery,) and Hannah, wife to John Mickle. 
The first Friends’ Meeting in Gloucester County, 
[including the present Counties of Gloucester 
and Camden, | was held at his house, and was at- 
tended by some families on the opposite side of 
the river, about Frankfort—it being about four 
years before Philadelphia was laid out (which 
was in the year 1682.) My mother was Ann, 
daughter of Benjamin Clark, of Stoney Brook, 
who, being an only child, came over with his 
father of the same name from London into Kast 
Jersey among some of the first settlers. His 
father built the first house where Amboy now 
stands, and which, a few years past, 1 had the 
curiosity to go and see. It was then a reputable 
firm old building. He was a printer and sta- 
tioner of large business in London ; but printing 
Friends’ books without their being licensed, 
contrary toa law which had obtained in those 
arbitrary times, he found it necessary, to avoid 
prosecution, not to be seen in public for years. 
He therefore preferred a howling wilderness to 
the downy bed of affluence in such circum- 
stances. Being settled at Amboy, the inexpe- 
rienced farmer soon squandered away a large es- 
tate, and left his son poor—who, soon after his 
marriage, bought a thousand acres of land at 
Stoney Brook ae same that Jona [query, 
Jonah or Jonathan] Thomson claimed) and 
settled upon it; where my mother and her 
sister Elizabeth (his two eldest children) 
assisted in clearing that fine farm where his 
grandson Benjamin Clark now lives. 

My father died on his birthday, 22d of 9th mo., 
1730, aged 47 years. My mother deceased 17th 
of 12th month, 1766, aged 75 years and 8 months. 
They lived in marriage 17 years, 9 months and 
4 days. 

When I was young I was extremely bashful, 
so that I hardly could speak to or look a 
stranger in the face—but was much addicted to 
play and mirth. At school I had few equals at 
my book or at mischief—and being a general 
favorite never remember receiving more than 
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one stroke from a master. But even when very 
young I experienced two spirits at strife in me; 
the one at times occasioned sadness and sorrow, 
and made me seek to be alone and weep; the 


other endeavoring to persuade me that none of 


my play-fellows were like me, nor indeed any one 
else in the world; that others were lively and 
merry and I was better than they—that there 
was no occasion for me to be uneasy for any 
thing I did. Thus did these struggles continue 
when alone, often shewing me my folly, which 
would tender me into tears, and induce me to 
make covenant that | would be more careful. 
But when with my companions, my propensity 
to mirth and folly increased with my years, and 
one thing, though small in itself, 1 think worth 
noting.” 

Here follows an account of a temptation which, 
through yielding to youthful vanity, induced him 
to violate the principle of simplicity in dress in 
which he had been trained. He was then 14 
years of age, and the death of bis father bad 
left him comparatively without restraint. But 
wisely listening to the inward monitor, he was 
brought to consider the grief into which such 
libertinism would introduce his mother, and to 
consider the good exsmples of other youths 
whose plain attire now appeared to him be- 
coming a religious profession. ‘ Thus,” he 
notes, in grateful commemoration, ‘ did the di- 


vine hand keep near and preserve me out of 


gross things, in a manner that has since often 
caused my admiration, and reverent thankful- 
ness, that when I had no outward father to watch 
over me, und when I was rushing into folly as 
a horse into the battle, his secret hand preserved 
me, in a good degree, innocent from the pollu- 


tions of the world.” He also notes with thank- 
fulness that at a time when the use of ardent 
spirits was customary, he was never overcome 
thereby ; also his caution never to give improper 
latitude to his tongue. 

“ As I advanced in age,” he continues, “ my 
religious profession was a great preservation 
to me; being less thoughtful of my uwn repu- 
tation than fearful to do anything that should 
cast a reproach on my friends, and the Society 
with which I was in membership. In company 
this was a great check. Thus by divine mercy 
was I preserved from gross enormities; so that 
the season of life being considered, and my sit- 
uation (without paternal restraint) | might pass 
for an innocent youth.” 

His conformity thus far to the standard 
of duty which had been made known to him, 
was productive of peace when, in his 19th year, 
he was extremely ill with apparent symptoms of 
death upon bim, so that the neighbors were called 
in the night to see him die. “‘ My mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters were standing beside me ex- 
pecting every breath to be my last. My eldest 
brother being overcome with grief, I desired him 
not to grieve for me, saying that I was not afraid 
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to die. Thus I lay exceedingly quiet, with my 
mind stayed upon and resigned to the will of 
Providence, perceiving, as | thought, myself to 
be expiring ; my consciousness was, for a short 
time, entirely suspended,—when the distemper 
turned, and I recovered.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CONFERENCES OF FRIENDS. 


In a recent number of the Review, there is 
an article on “ Conferences of Friends,” signed 
W. C., which seems to require some comment. 

There can be but one opinion amongst Friends 
as to the doctrine of the perceptible influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Closely connected therewith 
is our manner of conducting our Religious Meet- 
ings, in which all who speak, profess to speak 
under the pressure of religious exercise. In 
managing the affairs of the Church in meetings 
for discipline, Friends recognise the headship 
of Christ over his people ; whom he has bought 
with his own precious blood, and to whom he 
has promised to be head over all things. In all 
that relates to the body, which comes before such 
disciplinary meetings, those who take part should 
do so in great watchfulness and under a sense 
of religious obligation ; and where such is the 
ease, all things are done decently aad in order, 
and are marked by love, condescension and final 
harmony. 

We cannot, however, assent to the view that 
Friends may not meet together in Conference on 
subjects of mutual interest, properly and profit- 
ably, unless they place upon their proceedings 
the stamp of a religious or disciplinary meeting. 
On the contrary, we believe such Conferences 
had better not endeavor to claim any such special 
authority as this view would indicate. 

They are meetings for conference—meetinge to 
interchange views—meetings to encourage those 
who are mutually engaged and interested in the 
same cause; neither meetings for worship, nor 
meetings for discipline. We trust that each 
Friend who takes part in such conferences, 
does so in view of his individual responsibility; 
but as no one with sane mind could object to 
use lawful appliances to facilitate his temporal 
business, observing in its general conduct the 
limitations of truth, so it is hard to see why 
such conferences may not very properly facili- 
tate the purpose of their convocation by the adop- 
tion of such rules as may best conduce to that 
end. Its decisions are of no authority beyond 
their own weight, nor are they intended to be. 
Some order must be preserved, that all who 
desire may have an opportunity to express their 
views; not as ministers of the Gospel—not as. 
Disciplinarians, but simply as those who love 
the work would speak to other lovers of the 
same. 

There can be no departure from the good 
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order established amongst Friends in such pro-|my course ; I am to return to that world where 
ceedings, which should approach as near as may | [ have often gone astray; to receive impressions 
be to our established usages in Meetings for| which may never be effaced ; to perform actions 
Discipline, with the important differences above | which may never be forgotten; to strengthen a 
stated. We believe that no occasion would be | character which will fit me for heaven or hell. 
likely to arise for the decision of any important|I am this day to meet temptations which have 
question by majorities. The name of the pre-| often subdued me. 
siding officer is not a matter of moment, Clerk} Iam to be again entrusted with opportuni- 
answering as well as any other, although in all | ties for usefulness, which I have often neglected. 
charitable institutions, in which Friends so use-| I am to influence the minds of others; to help 
fully participate, they find no difficulty in ad-|in moulding their characters and in deciding 
dressing the President or Chairman; whilst, then, | the happiness of their present and future life. 
these Conferences do not profess to claim for| How uncertain is this day! what unforeseen 
their decisions that authority which W.C. seems | dangers are before us; what unexpected changes 
to desire, may they not, by the comparison of|may await us. It may be my last day; it will 
views, by the increased interest excited, by the | certainly bring me nearer death and judgment. 
evidence elicited of devotion to the Master’s| When entering on a period of life so important, 
cause, advance the good work as much as though, | yet so uncertain, how fit and natural is it to 
by placing them under the restrictions rightfully | seek the favor of that Being on whom the lot of 
felt in meetings for wership and discipline, all|every day depends; to commit all our interests 
except ministers and other experienced persons|to His almighty and wise Providence, and to 
were excluded from participating in them ? consecrate to His service the day which He 
Let us be careful of the precious testimony of | raises upon us. Having cast ourselves on 
the perceptible and immediate influence of the | the mercy and protection of the Almighty, we 
Holy Spirit; let us not lower the authority of | shall go forth with new confidence to the labors 
our meetings for worship and discipline ; but|and duties which He imposes. God having first 
let us be willing to encourage in our young | occupied, will more easily recur to the mind. Our 
Friends every disposition to work in the good | piety is suspicious if we cannot forego the un- 
cause of Scriptural instruction ; nor endeavor to | necessary indulgence of sleep, to set apart a 
exclude any means which rightfully may be | portion of the early morning for the important 
used to promote their interest in each other, and | business of devotion. 
in our beloved Society. R. 
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From Macmillan’s Magaziue. 
Extrac‘ed for Friends’ Review. 


THE YARD-MEASURE EXTENDED TO THE STARS. 
MORNING DUTIES. 


What a subject for gratitude does the morn- eee ee 
ing furnish! We can hardly recall the state of 
insensibility from which we have just emerged 
without a consciousness of our dependence, or 
think of the renovation of our powers and intel- 
lectual being, without feeling our obligation to 
God. There is something very touching in the 


(Concluded from page +61.] 


The solar system is now measured. The dis- 
tance of the sun is now ascertained with posi- 
tive certainty. Seven different base-lines, a host 
of independent observations, all concur in giving 
the distance of the sun from the earth—in round 

consideration, that God thought of us when we | numbers—as ninety-five millions of miles. It 
could not think ; that He watched over us when|is a grand era in astronomy. What would 
we had no power to avert peril from ourselves ;| Copernicus, what would Tycho have said? 
that He continued our vital motions, and in due| They, worthy men, great astronomers as they 
time broke the chains of sleep, and set our im-| were, never dreamed that the sun is a tenth 
prisoned faculties free. How fit is it at this hour| part as faraway. Even Halley, when he pro- 
to raise to God the eyes which He has opened, | posed this most successful problem, labored 
and the arm which He has strengthened, to ac-| under the delusion that he was some thirty 
knowledge His providence, and to consecrate to | millions of miles nearer the sun than he actually 
Him the powers which He has renewed. How| was. 
fit is it that He should be the first object of those| | Well, we have extended our yard-measure to 
thoughts and affections which He has restored. | a pretty good length now. As the earth goes 
How fit isit to employ in His praise the tongue | round the sun every year in an orbit nearly cir- 
He has loosened, and the breath He has spared. | cular, the position we shall occupy six months 
But the morning is a fit time for devotion, not| hence will be just a huodred and ninety millions 
eouly as relates to the past night, but as an intro-| of miles from where we now are. And we can 
duction to a new day. To athinking mind how | observe a star from both ends of this line, just 
natural are these reflections! I am now to en-| as we observed a steeple previously from the two 
ter on a new period of time, to start afresh in ends of a field. Our measuring tape for the 
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stars is a hundred and ninety millions of miles. 
Yet, great as this distance is, so inconceivably 
far away are the stars, that all the refinements of 
modern science were unable, half a century ago, 
to deduce anything about them but this nega- 
tive conclusion—that the nearest of them is at 
least a hundred thousand times as far from us 
as spring is from autumn, or summer from win- 
ter—a hundred thousand times a hundred and 
nivety millions of miles; no star nearer than 
that! You cannot think of such distances as 
these—the mind is unable to grasp them. Dob- 
rizhoffer, the Jesuit missionary, tells us that the 
Abipones of Paraguay, among whom he labored, 
have no better mode of expressing numbers 
above a score or so, than by taking up a hand- 
ful of sand or grass and exhibiting it. They 
had to pass through a deal of schooling to learn 
to count up to a thousand. The Professor at 
Angers, wishing to exhibit to his class the re- 
lative magnitudes of the sun and the earth, 
poured sixteen pecks of wheat on his lecture- 
table. “This,” said he, “ represents the sun, 
and one of the grains represents the earth.” If 
we try a similar method we shall not succeed so 
well. Let us, however, try. You have some 


faint idea of three thousand miles, from having 
painfully measured it on the Atlantic, it may be. 
The thirtieth of an inch, on the other hand, you 
can estimate well enough. It is the dot you 
place over the letter 7, as you write. 


Well, 
suppose this dot to represent the distance be- 
tween Liverpool and New York; then will the 
actual distance—three thousand miles—repre- 
sent the interval nearer than which there is no 
fixed star. Three thousand miles of dots, when 
each separate dot stands for three thousand 
miles! Or you may help your mind, or cheat 
yourself into the belief that you do so, by some 
such process as the following. Light travels 
with such a velocity, that it would fly round 
the earth, at the equator, eight times in a 
second. Yet there is no starso near us but that 
its light occupies more than three years on its 
journey to the earth. The whole starry firma- 
ment, seemingly so bright, may, for aught we 
know, have been quenched in everlasting dark- 
ness three years ago. Were such a catastrophe 
conceivable, the lamps of heaven would go out, 
ove by one, to mortal eyes, year after year, and 
century after century, until, some two thousand 
years hence, the faint light of stars of the sixth 
and seventh magnitude would alone hold on its 
journey. 

All that was known about the distances of the 
stars, thirty or forty years ago, was this negative 
fact. No star nearer than the parallactic unit, 
as it is called, of twenty millions of millions of 
miles! Whether any were so near, or anything 
approaching the distance, nobody could say. 
At length the question of distance was resolved. 
And here occurs one of those singular duplica- 
tions—twins in the births of thought—with 
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which the history of science abounds. The first 
determination of the distance of a star from the 
earth was worked out simultaneously by two men, 
under circumstances which precluded the possi- 
bility of mutual assistance; and the results 
were presented to the world within a few days 
of each other. The memoir of Bessel, which 
announced a sensible parallax for 61 Cygni, ap- 
peared on the 13th of December, 1838. That 
of Professor Henderson, in which the parallax 
of a Centauri was established, was read to the 
Astronomical Society on the 6th of January, 
1839, and bad of course been in the hands of 
the Society some days previously. There 
was no desire on the part of either astromomer 
to contest the claims of the other. Many years 
subsequently it was my good fortune to unite 
with Professor Henderson in entertaining bis 
illustrious friénd, Bessel; and it was a gratify- 
ing sight to witness the warmth of affection with 
which these two good men wele..med each other 
as fellow-workers in the same field. They have 
both gone to their rest—Henderson too early 
for science ; Bessel at an advanced age and full 
of honors. 

Tbestars which Henderson and Bessel selected 
were in one respect very unlike. That of 
Henderson is a bright star in the southern 
hemisphere; that of Bessel is a faint, inconspic- 
uous star of the northern. But the stars have 
one thing in common—both have large proper 
motions. They are not fixed stars, in the strict 
sense of the word; they move on by a few sec- 
onds annually. And this circumstance of a 
proper motion was an argument iu the minds of 
the astronomers that those stars arein close prox- 
imity to our system. This fact, and not their 
size, was the ground on which they were se- 
lected. Professor Henderson commenced his 
calculations with a different object, and only 
diverted them into the channel of distance 
when he ascertained the amount of proper mo- 
tion which the star has. His observations were 
not undertaken with a view to this question ; 
they were ordinary meridian observations. And 
it is not to be wondered at that astronomers 
were very cautious in admitting results so ob- 
tained, when it is coasidered that observations 
of this kind are beset with such nu nerous 
sources of error, in refraction, aberration, and 
the like. The method adopted by Bessel, on 
the other hand, obviates those sources of error. 
It has some analogy to the method of obtaining 
the distance of the sun by means of a transit of 
Venus, inasmuch as the observations are not 
those of the absolute position of one body, but 
of the relative positions of two. 

The basis on which the operations are con- 
ducted is this: Certain stars are so nearly in the 
same direction in the heavens as not to be* 
easily separated. Some of these are in reality 
double—twin stars revolving about each other 
—at any rate, physically connected. Others 
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have no such connection ; and it is argued that, ! 


in certain cases, the smaller of the two is | 


likely to be at an enormous distance behind the’ 
other. When such is actually the case, there | 
will be a change of the relative positions of: the | 
two as viewed from different parts of the earth’s | 
orbit, and the amount of that change will depend | 
on the proximity of the nearer star to our sys 
tem, in precisely the same way as a tree will 
shift its place more or less rapidly, with respect 
to a distant hill, as the spectator is carried along 
in his journey. Itis on stars so circumstanced 
that observations with the view of detecting a 
parallax were instituted by Bessel. No absolute 
measures of position of cither star are required ; 
simply the relative distances and directions of 
the one with respect to the other. Thus all 
sources of error due to refraction, aberration, 
and many other causes, which equally affect both 
stars, are got rid of. 

The conclusion may be stated in a single sen- 
tence. The star selected by Henderson is only a 
little beyond the parallactic unit ; (twenty millions 
of millions ef miles); that selected by Bessel is 
about three times as faraway. Other stars have 
been reached, but these two are the nearest 
known. With a trembling and uncertain hand 
astronomers have stretched out their line to oue 
or two stars ten times as far away as the far- 
thest of these. But the great host of heaven lie 
incaleulably further back. Shall we ever reach 
them? Judging from present appearances, we 
are compelled to ansver in the negative. The 
stars, as we gaze into the sky, seem to defy us. 
For what do we see there? Close around us 
we see bright lamps pretty equally distributed 
over the vault of heaven. They twinkle and 
dance before us as though conscious of the close 
proximity of our gaze. But let us look again. 
Clasping the whole vault of heaven, we see a 
belt of faint light, some twelve degrees in 
breadth. This is the milky way, the galactic 
circle. To the ancients, it was part of the milk 
which washed the purple stains from the lily; 
to the moderns, it is the universe itself—the 
stupendous whole, of which the brighter 
stars are but the portions which lie nearest to 
this little spot of earth. You may understand 
this if you bear in mind that the spherical ap- 
pearance of the heavens is a necessary conse- 
quence of vast and unknown distance. There 
is no reality ia this appearance. The arrange- 
ment of the stars is somewhat like an exiended 
sheet of cardboard, of small thickness. Or, 
rather, you should imagine a vast plain 
planted with orange-trees, all loaded with yellow 
fruit. These oranges in countless myriads are 
the stars. We are situated near the centre of 
this grove. QOur sun is a small orange; the 
earth and the planets are tiny buds grouped 
around it. The neighboring branches are thinly 
supplied with fruit, and few fruit-stalks bear 
mure than a single orange. But the grove is of, 
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boundless extent. Looking on every side, the 
eye takes in myriads of golden balls, extending 
away right and left, until individual oranges are 
no longer distinguishable, except by the glow of 
light which they send to the eye. This glow is 
the milky way. Looking upward or downward 
from the milky way, there is no such pro- 
fusion of scattering. Much bright fruit does, 
indeed, cluster on the upper and lower branches ; 
and an unpractised eye is deceived into the be- 
lief that the number is infinite. But the eye of 
an astronomer, armed with proper instruments, 
finds it far otherwise. He can count the stars ; 
he can gauge the heavens; and the conclusion 
to which he will arrive is, that the num- 
ber which the eye takes in diminishes gradually 
from the galactic circle upward or downward. 
And this diminution is not only regular, but is 
very great indeed. From such considerations 
as these, conjecture has ripened into conviction, 
that the solar system is a part of the milky way ; 
that the scattered bright stars are those parts of 
the same which lie in our immediate neighbor- 
hood; and that the whole group forms a vast 
extended rolling prairie of stars. The milky 
way is, therefore, to human apprehension, noth- 
ing less than the universe itself. True, there 
may be other galactic systems, other prairies, 
other orange groves, as far separated from 
ours as the prairies of America are from the 
groves of Europe. Some of the remarkable neb- 
ulze seem to hint at the possibility of the thing. 
On such a subject it is premature to speculate. 
Now, it is only those oranges that cluster round 
us, those which grow on the same branch with 
our sun, that we have succeeded in stretching 
out our hand to. What arithmetic shall suffice 
to count the distance of those which lie on the 
remoter trees of our grove, the faintest groups 
of the milky way? What imagination shall 
wing its flight to those still more shadowy groups 
which constitute the unresolved nebule? The 
yard-measure is too puny; the hand of man is 
too feeble. An angel’s hand must grasp the rod 
that shall mete out the length and breadth of 
this golden grove. Man has gone up through 
the immensity of space and strained his line till 
it will bear no more. Other generations may 
mount higher, but only to find the vast circles 
ever widening beyond. ‘The position which we 
have reached is a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, 
future ages shall use it as their point of depar- 
ture. It is an ennobling thought to console us 
amidst our many failures. Man rises by the 
aid of that Divine faculty which pertains to him 
alone of all created beings—the faculty of ac- 
cumulating stores of knowledge, of working in 
succession, of acting on intelligence transmitted 
from age to age. The great English philoso- 
pher, Bacon, describes man as the “ interpreter 
of nature.” But this is not his highest, not his 
characteristic designation; for, are not the 
beasts, are nut the birds, are not the very insects 
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interpreters of nature? It is as the interpreter 
of man, the interpreter of man’s records, that 
man stands distinguished. Herein reason tran- 
scends instinct, that its gifts are transmissive and 
cumulative. Mind does not stand supported by 
the mind which exists around it, not simply, no: 
mainly. There is a higher and broader support. 
The minds of the great of bygoue ages live and 
work in the breasts of their successors. The 
old Greeks, I suppose, knew this, and embodied 
it in the fable of Athene, the goddess of 
knowledge, who sprang into existence pot as a 
naked, helpless child, but as a grown-up being, 
clad in complete armor, from the head of Zeus. 


— 
THE MUSTARD-SEED PLANT OF PALESTINE. 


In the parable of the mustard-seed, it is said 
that this seed, although the smallest of all seeds 
when cast into the earth, becomes, when grown 
up, @ great tree (in a comparative sense, of 
course), and puts forth branches, so that the 
fowls of heaven come and lodge among them. 
I was beginning to fear that I should leave the 
country without having an opportunity to see 
any example of this plant answering to the de- 
scription of it in the parable. Of the various 
persons of whom I had made inquiry at Jeru- 
salem, no one was able to give me any certain 
information. One said that probably this species 
of the plant was now extinct. Another said 
that it was reputed to grow very large in Gali- 
lee, but he could not vouch for it from personal 
observation. I had observed, indeed, in crossing 
the plain of Esdraelon, just before coming to 
Nazareth, that the mustard-plant was by no 
means uncommon there; but yet, though some 
of the stalks which I took pains to measure were 
quite large, they were still not so large as I had 
expected to find them, and not large enough, as 
it appeared to me, to suggest naturally the il- 
lustration in the parable. I was, therefore, dis- 
appointed. 

Some days after this, as I was riding across 
the plain of Akka, on the way to Carmel, I per- 
ceived, at some distance from the path, what 
seemed to be a little forest or nursery of trees. 
I turned aside to examine them. On coming 
nearer, they proved to be an extensive field of 
the plant which | was so anxious to see. It was 
then in blossom, full grown, in some cases six, 
seven, and nine feet high, with a stem or trunk 
an inch or more in thickness, throwing out 
branches on every side. I was now satisfied in 
part. I felt that such a plant might well be 
ealled a tree, and, in comparison with the 
seed producing it, a great tree. But still the 
branches, or stems of the branches, were not 
very large, or, apparently, very strong. Can 
the birds, I said to myself, rest upon them? 
Are they not tooslight and flexible? Will they 
not bend or break beneath the superadded 
weight? At that very instant, as I stood and 
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revolved the thought, lo! one of the fowls of 
heaven stopped in its flight through the air, 
alighted down on one of the branches, which 
hardly moved b-neath the shock, and then be- 
gan; perched there before my eyes, to warble 
forth a strain of the richest music. All my 
doubts were now charmed away. I was delighted 
at the incident. It seemed to me at the moment 
as if | enjoyed enough to repay me for all the 
trouble of the whole journey. 

Such incideptal illustrations of Scripture fur- 
nish no small share of the gratification which 
the traveller receives from day to day, as he 
wanders through the lands of the Bible. He 
finds that he has a local commentary spread 
everywhere around him, which brings home to 
him the language and scenes of the Bible with a 
freshness and power which no learning or skill 
of commentators can supply. 

Iam aware that some give to the original 
word for “ mustard” a generic sense, so as to 
understand a tree, properly so called. But, as 
no necessity demands such an extension of the 
term, it is more correct to adhere to the ordinary 
meaning. Besides, the Evangelists include the 
mustard-plant of which they speak among herbs 
or vegetables, and thus indicate that when they 
call it a “tree” they make use of a popular 
hyperbole.— Hackett. 








PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 29, 1862, 


Notices or Davip Cooper.—We commence, 
this week, the publication of a series of extracts 
from the Diary of David Cooper, prepared by a 
valued correspondent, and promising to possess 
much interest with reference to the early his- 
tory of New Jersey, and to the condition of our 
religious Society during a period of great diffi- 
culty and trial arising from political events. 

We trust that the letter and remarks of David 
Cooper respecting the Meeting for Sufferings 
and the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, in this city, published in the Review 
two weeks since, have received the serious con- 
sideration of many of our readers ; and if any 
have overlooked them, we would call their atten- 
tion to a careful perusal. They contain import- 
ant principles and suggestions which are singu- 
larly pertinent to the action of those meetings 
for several years past, and to the efforts now 
making to place the Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders in a position superior to that of 
the Yearly Meeting, and to invest it with author- 
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ity to decide questions of Discipline, which | limits intended them; and thus grow, more or 


have been hitherto expressly withheld from it. 

The history of our Society shows that the 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders, as originally 
held—and not to be confounded with meetings 
of Ministers alone in a very early pericd—were 
strictly under the control and supervision of 
Meetings for Discipline, and this continues to be 
the case in England. The Select Quarterly 
Meetings there furnish the Quarterly Meetings 
for Discipline with copies of the answers pre- 
pared to be sent to the Yearly Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, and also the names of the 
Representatives appointed to attend it. They 
are further required to give to Quarterly Meet- 
ings of Discipline an account in writing, “as to 
the due holding of the Quarterly Meetings of 
Ministers and Elders, throughout the year.” 
The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders in 
London is not in any wise to “take upon it, or 
interfere with, any part of the discipline of the 
Church ” belonging either to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, or any subordinate meeting; but it is re- 
quired to lay annually before the Yearly Meet- 
ing a summary yet clear account of the state 
of the ministers and elders in the several Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

Our own Discipline directs that “ none of the 
said meetings of ministers and elders are to in- 
terfere with the business of any Meeting for 
Discipline.” 

It is very clear that both the Meeting for 
Sufferings and the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders were originally intended to be, and 
should still be, subordinate and accountable to 
the Yearly Meeting. In the proceedings of the 
former meeting in Philadelphia for several years 
past, and in the attempt now strenuously made 
to transfer from the Yearly Meeting to the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders the authority 
to decide from what Yearly Meetings our Yearly 
Meeting shall receive certificates, we have strik- 
ing illustrations of the truth of David Cooper’s 
remark, that “in every human society there 
is an effort continually tending to increase 
the power and authority of the leaders and 
rulers.” Full of warning, too, is his observation, 
that “it is a truth which ought never to be 
lost sight of, that whenever a subordinate body 
becomes too important, either from their num- 
bers or the weight of the members, they naturally 
engross a power and consequence beyond the 


less, out of the reach of that control the superior 
body ought strenuously to maintain.” 

If the meetings of ministers and elders, over- 
looking the original object of their establishment, 
seek to exercise powers which properly belong 
to the body; or to be invested, contrary to the 
organic principles and long existing provisions 
of the Discipline, with authority that should be 
retained by the Yearly Meeting itself, the ques- 
tion will arise, whether it will not be for the 
good of the church that such meetings should 
either be dispensed with, or brought more 
thoroughly and directly under the control of the 
body of members. 

ccsansnisiliiaaibininiaiia 

Frienps’ Scnoon at Union Sprinas, N. Y. 
—The attention of such of our readers as are in 
a position to avail themselves of the advantages 
of this institution, is asked to a votice of it this 
week. A correspondent who has opportunities 
to become acquainted with its condition, says:— 
“Our school is doing well, for the times—not so 
large as formerly, but paying its way, without 
any fund. We have a graduating class of seven, 
who expect to graduate at the close of summer. 
Six graduated last summer. The course is very 
thorough for an institution of this kind.” 

<<imcmnsiibaaitliaiaianiale 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Greenfield, Tippeca- 
noe County, Indiana, on the 19th of 2d month, 1862, 
Cyrus Linpey, of Greenfield Monthly Meeting, son 
of David and Mary Lindley, to Martua E. Muuuer, of 
the same place, daughter of Henry and Charity 
Miller, (the latter deceased.) . 


, at the same place, and on the same day, 
James Hottinesworta to Racuen Evans, daughter of 
Jesse and Mary B. Evans, all of Greenfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

——., at Center, Grant Co., Ind., on the 23d of 10th 
month, 1861, Nrxon Rusa to Lovisa Winstow, both 
members of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Back Creek, 11th mo. 21st, 1861, James M. 
Davipson, of Oakridge Monthly Meeting, to MARGARET 
G. Carey, of the former place, daughter of John 
Carey. 





——, at Friends’ Meeting, Bloomington, Jowa, 16th 
of 10th mo. last, Joun Fry, of Oskaloosa, to ABIGAIL 
M. Jounson, of Muscatine, Iowa. 


——___—_+—~+0m- 


Diep,—Tenth mo., 11th, 1861, Mary Ann Capsory, 
daughter of Joel and Caroline W. Cadbury, a member 
of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. This dear 
young friend was peculiarly led in her mission of 
kindness to visit the sick and solitary, brightening 
many lonely hours by her cheerful spirit and thought- 
ful attentions. During the last few months of her 
life she was denied the privilege of much social in- 
tercourse with her friends; a harassing cough and 
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increasing debility making rest and quiet essential 
to her comfort; but throughout this interval of re- 
tirement there was a fervent exercise maintained to 
seek after a preparation for the final change which 
the felt was approaching. It was instructive to wit- 
ness the patience and resignation with which she ac- 
cepted the privations of sickness, and the serenity 
with which she awaited the gradations of her disease, 
expressing a desire to be permitted to find accept- 
ance with her Saviour, who, she could feelingly ac- 
knowledge ““was very merciful.” Most touching was 
it to receive her little messages of affection, and 
kind farewells to her friends, whilst the peacefulness 
of her spirit seemed an evidence that the strength 
she so earnestly sought was mercifully granted her. 
May we not humbly trust that through unmerited 
mercy she has entered one of those mansions which 
our Holy Redeemer declared he went before to pre- 
pare for his disciples. 

Diep, on Ist of 9th mo., 1861, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Jesse Underhill, in the town of 
Genoa, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Janz Purpy, aged nearly 
92 years, an esteemed member of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting. Her friends and numerous connections 
have the consoling belief that she passed away 
prepared like as a shock of corn cometh in his season. 
, On the 21st of 11th mo., 1861, at her resi- 
dence in Macedon, Wayne County, N. Y., Mary 
KNowLrs, wife of Ebenezer Knowles, a worthy member 
of Farmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 72 
years, 








, near Salem, Iowa, the 21st of 2d month, 
MICHAET. WILson, in the 73d year of his age. Being 
given up to divine disposal, and having no choice of 


life or death, he peacefully closed this earthly 
scene. 





, on Ist month 24th, 1862, Ruopa ExizaBeTH, 
daughter of Allen and Martha A. Jay, in her 7th 
year, 

This dear child was of a cheerful disposition, and 

some of her sweet expressions have led her friends 
to believe that her youthful mind had felt the gentle 
touches of the finger of Divine love. A few days be- 
fore her departure she remarked, “ Mother, I love 
everybody, it is wrong not to like everybody.” 
, on the 22d of second mo., 1862, in Grant Co., 
Ind., in the 16th year of his age, Naruay, son of Na- 
than Morris, a member of Back Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

This young Frjend bore with patience a protracted 
illness, manifesting a meek and submissive spirit; 
his friends have a belief that his spirit has entered 
into everlasting rest prepared for the meek. 

, on the 18th of 2d mo., 1862, after a short, 








but painful illness, Joun M. Powe, only son of 


Zaccheus H. and Mary Powell, aged 6 years, 2 months, 
and 15 days, a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 





, at his residence in Evans, Erie County, New 
York, after a protracted illness, on the 8th of 3d mo. 
DanieL Huntineton, in the 63d year of his age. 
He was an esteemed member of Collins Monthly 
Meeting, a kind husband and affectionate parent, and 
respected by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance, and we humbly trust our loss is his gaix. 
, on the 26th ult., Harmon Davis, in the 32d 
year of his age, a member of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. His short sickness was borne with pa- 
tience, aud the night previous to his death he said, 
“my foundation can no man shake, for it is founded 
upon the immutable rock, Christ Jesus.” 

He passed quietly away, leaving to his family a 
well-grounded hope that his petition for forgiveness 
and an entrance into heaven was granted. 






















Digp, at his residence in Macedon, Wayne County, 


N. Y., the 4th of 2d mo., 1862, JonatHan RaMspELL, 
in the 8Ist year of his age, a beloved member and 
minister of Macedon Preparative and Farmington 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, New York. 


Although called suddenly to exchange time for 


eternity, (his death being instantaneous, though not 
unexpected,) yet his numerous relatives and friends 
have the consoling belief that it was a happy transi- 
tion from the church militant to the church trium- 
phant in heaven. 
Faith, by constant use it grew brighter and brighter 
till his setting sun. 


Having put on the whole armor of 


—---- wer 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT UNION 


SPRINGS. 


The Summer term of this Institution is to open on 


Fourth-day, the 21st of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue 18 
and ordinary tuition is $52; for the children of 
members of New York Yearly Meeting, $43. 
logues containing regulations and course of study 
forwarded to all applicants. 


weeks. The price for boarding, washing 


Cata- 


J. J. THOMAS, Sec. of Committee. 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
3teow. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 


The Summer term of this Institution will open on 


Third-day, the 8th of 4th mo., and continue twelve 
weeks. Cyrus Linptey, A. B., Principal, and MartHa 
E. Linpxey, Assistant, if required. 
admission should be made soon to the Principal, or 
to ALLEN Jay, Superintendent, Lafayette, Ind. 


Applications for 


3d mo. 29—3t. 


om 


A LESSON IN EMANCIPATION. 


The experience of Russia in the emancipation 


of her twenty millions of serfs is decidedly ad- 


verse to that gradual approach to justice and to 


right which it was supposed the magnitude and 
the difficulties of the undertaking required. 
The nine years’ compromise with Slavery 


which the ukase of emancipation dictated, in 


order to fit these Slavie slaves for the freedom 


which it bestowed upon them, is found to be a 
failure—a failure so utter and so miserable 
that the nobility, the slaveholders themselves, 
are petitioning the Czar fur immediate emancipa- 
tion. 

In an address to the Emperor, recently pre- 
sented, the noblesse of the Government of 
Moscow, after reminding him of their devotion 
in 1812, beg leave to suggest that it is neces- 
sary, inorder to render the great measure of 
emancipation more just, and to secure from it its 
legitimate fruits, that the elective principle 
should be extended to certain offices, executive 
and judiciary, that the right of property should 
be affirmed, that the budget of receipts and ex- 
penditures should be published, that banks of 
credit should be established, that a national as- 


sembly be convened, and “that the term of 
y 


nine years prescribed by the ukase be shortened 
so that emancipation may be complete, and the 
peasant may be entirely free trom all engage- 
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ments with the proprietor in relation to lands.” 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 


_——~-18o 
“LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT.” 


BY W. KIDD, AUTHOR OF ‘ BRITISH SONG BIRDS,” ETC. 
(Concluded from page 461.) 


Having considered the dark side of a cat’s 
character, let me now look on the sunny side, 
and see what there is in her to praise. Nobody 
could speak more to the point than myself. 
How many hundreds of the race—cats and kit- 
tens—do I meet with during the year, in the 
course of my professional journeyings in the 
provinces! I never enter any private family 
without finding one “ Pussy” at least among 
the inmates. I am expected, too, to notice and 
make much of her. I do so readily, for I usu- 
ally observe that she has been well instructed. 
Nor am I slow in judging of the temperament 
and the character of the family, by the cat. 
The result of my observations and inquiries 
shall be condensed into as few words as possi- 
ble. 

When the kitten has become a cat, its charac- 
ter and habits are permanently formed. If bad, 
they can afterwards be only modified. Those 
who thoroughly understand the proper education 
of children, beginning from babyhood, will com 
prehend my meaning at once. You may teach 
an infant anything. It is “ observant,” from 
the tenderest age. You can lead it on; you can 
mould it (if you please) to your own will. What 
is taught, will “‘grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength.” Just so with a 
kitten. Those who have choice, amiable cats, 
will generally tell you that they had them first 
as kittens. ‘l'reasure up this valuable suggestive 
hint, and act upon it. You have seen a kitten 
and an infant at play, often. Did not the sight 
do your heart good? Why, I wonder, was the 
gentle temper of the kitten altered, and that of 
its play-fellow also? Somebody must have been 
in fault. 

Some say, cats love localities better than per- 
sons. This entirely depends upon the value set 
upon them by their owners. Treat them lovingly, 
andsee. Ideny italtogether. Whatever their at- 
tachment to the “old house,” it does not super- 
sede the attachment toa fond and considerate 
mistress. Apparently unconcerned, a cat studies 
every lineament of our face, and invariably acts 
according to circumstances. She knows in an 
instant, as does a child, who is fond of her, and 
who is not. Our footstep either delights her or 
annoys her. Her face is lighted up with joy, or 
it assumes a vacant stare. She “ sings” loudly, 
or is moody and silent as the grave. In my 


earlier days, [ was ‘‘ great” in the matter of 


kittens. I have had them racing and bounding 
about the garden in all the joyousness of their 
happy nature, pursued by squirrels, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, and a favorite spanicl. One and 























distinct pet. 
spoilt, a cat is really a very intelligent compan- 
ion. 
ful even when old; performing antics innumer- 
able among the kittens, arching its back for a 
glorious spring, and rolling and tumbling about 
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all were living examples of what might be done 
by a loving heart. 
or late, was the signal for a regular game at 
Temps. 


My knock at the door. early 


No “ cupboard love” was theirs. 
Cats are clairvoyant. ‘‘ Pussy” knows, if 


treated and recognised as one of the family, 
everything that is going on; she is concerned 
init; it interests her. 
she is aware of it. 
preparations, and is determined to be one of the 
guests. 
length on the hearth-rug, and thoroughly inde- 
pendent, she sets herself off to the best advan- 
tage, and takes all homage paid to her as hers by 
right. A harmless pride, perhaps. Atallevents, 
it is readily to be pardoned. 
ing-room cats, parlor cats, and kitchen cats— 
distinctions with a great difference. 
are not alike. 
also its favorite place of resort. 
these three “orders” keep each other’s com- 
pany. 


Is a party expected ? 
She has taken note of the 


Quite at home, stretched out at full 


There are draw- 


All natures 
Each mouser has its favorite, and 
Neither will 


They may be civil, but that is all. 
Master, mistress, children, servants, each has a 
Provided it be not overfed, nor 


If good-tempered, she (or he) will be play- 


like a merry-andrew. 

It is an unwise and an unfair practice to com- 
pare the cat with the dog, and to exalt the one 
at the expense of the other. (Of course I am 
not going to speak at length about the dog, now. 
He would require nearly a whole volume of 
‘‘The Leisure Hour” to himself.) It should 
be remembered that each animal has its own 
peculiar and widely different nature. The dog 
is naturally open, bold, fearless, unselfish, for- 
giving. The cat is reserved, selfish, calculating, 
suspicious, and unforgiving. Dreadfully sly, 
too, is she ; and yet, where shall we find a more 
loving mother? What maternal affection ex- 
ceeds hers ? The dog makes everybody his friend ; 
the cat has many enemies. Poor Pussy! she can 
hardly show herself abroad in the day time with- 
out having stones thrown at her, a dog set on 
her, or without being pursued by a crowd of 
cruel boys in full ery. The very sight of a cat 
is “nuts” for a thoughtless schoolboy. He 
would kill her if he could. And yet, what an- 
imal endures more patiently the inhuman cruel- 
ty to which she is subjected? Treat it well, 
get a thorough insight into its character, and, 
my word for it, you will marvel at the many 
good qualities inherentin acat. I gladly would, 
did space admit of it, bring them singly under 
notice. TI could adduce interesting anecdotes 
out of number, all original tuo, to prove what I 
assert. 

But it is time to close this paper. Let me do 
so with a pleasing record of a cat’s deep affec- 
tion for myself. I have an office at the west end 
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of London. Others occupy offices under the 
same roof. In the house, for some years past, 
has lived a fine, large, handsome, glossy black 
cat. “ Lion,” I named him. This cat hasnever 
shown any marked partiality for any of the 
incomers or outgoers. It sees them enter and 
depart. Nobody notices ‘ Pussy,” and “ Pussy” 
notices nobody. However, some time since, I 
' happened to look down very kindly on Mr. 
“Lion.” QOureyes met. I laughed, and patted 
“ Lion’s” head with a warmth of feeling to 
which he was evidently a stranger. Next morn- 
Ing,.0n coming to town as usual, there sat ‘* Lion” 
on the door mat, upright as a dart. Rising to 
bid me welcome, he extended his paw and be- 
gan “ singing” at the very top of his voice. 
Pleased at this, I pressed the noble animal’s 
proffered paw with unfeigned affection. The 
creature’s heart was already in sympathy with 
mine. 

Ever since (not to be tedious), “Lion” con- 
siders my “study”’ his lawful home during the 
day. When I go out, and lock the door, he re- 
mains outside until wy return. Sometimes I 
am absent for hours. No matter; he goes 
down stairs every now and then, and comes up 
again. The room door opens, in he trots, and 
takes his seat on the corner of my table. There 
is alwaysa paw ready forme. Occasionally, the 
paw is gently passed all over my head and face. 


its owner, who cannot sit long beside me with- 
out telling me how he lovesme. We positively 
hold intelligible converse. My pen, ink, and 
paper, all are carefully examined by “ Lion,” 


a mighty clever fellow. 
upset, and a letter blotted. 
too fond of me. 
P.S., and lay all blame to—the cat. 
Pussy !” 


One more last word. 


‘“‘ Lion” has been 






































knows all about it. 

















one side to accompany me ! 
first, and afterwards the portmanteau. 




















he knows must follow. 
sad ! 




















him alive. 
haunted. 

















character of the domestic cat. 



































It is soft as velvet, and bespeaks the feelings of 


and I can see he is deeply interested in my 
large correspondence, and that he considers me 
Sometimes the ink gets 


On such occasions, I put a 
“ Poor 


When I am busily en- 
gaged packing my portmanteau, previous to 
making a professional tour, “ Lion” evidently 
His grief is excessive. 
What a countenance of woe he exhibits, as he 
jumps upon the various articles that are laid on 
He licks my hand 
Nothing 
goes unexamined or uncaressed. The key turned 
in the lock, and the straps adjusted, poor 

“Lion” (his purring ceased) prepares for what 
The parting—oh, it is 
And I am told, on my return to London, 
that, ever since I have been away, my faithful 
friend has eaten hardly sufficient food to keep 
My room door, outside, has been 


I have now, I trust, done fair justice to the 
A tiger in her 
wild state, I have shown how her nature may 
be modified. I have also proved to a demonstra- 
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tion, that “love begetteth love.”” It was, if my 
readers remember, this statement with which we 
started:— Leisure Hour. 


—_———+68— 
ANIMAL MUMMIES—THE IBIS. 


BY F. T. BUCKLAND. 


We have seen in our last paper that the 
Egyptians wade their cats into mummies. [ 
now give a list of the other creatures which 
were equally honored, and which will give an 
idea to what an extent they carried this practice. 
Mummies have been discovered of the lion, 
wolf, dog, jackal, fox, hyena, bear, ichneumon, 
shrew-mouse, deer, goat, ram, sheep, lamb, bull, 
hippopotamus, and monkey. Among birds, the 
vulture, eagle, falcon, hawk, owl, and _ ibis, 
(found particularly at Hermopolis,) goose and 
swallow. Of the amphibia, crocodile, toad, 
lizard, etc.; among fish, carp, pike, ete. ; in- 
sects, principally the scarabeeus; and lastly, 
vegetables, especially the lotus, and, of all things 
in the world, the onion. 

The most abundant mummies out of this long 
list are, I believe, those of the ibis. When the 
late lamented engineer, Mr. Brunel, returned 
from Egypt, he was kind enough to present me 
with a fine specimen of a mummy ibis. 1t was 
a shapeless, dirty, brown-looking mass, and por- 
tions of it crumbled under the fiagers. I was 
nevertheless determined to look inside ; so, with 
dissecting scalpel, scissors, and fine-toothed saw, 
I began to dissect it out. The mummy had 
evidently been submitted to the action of a slow 
but powerful heat after it had been prepared, 
for, on removing the outer semi-burned band- 
ages, the bird itself was found to be inclosed in 
a solid and hard mass of bituminous substance, 
i. e. the original embalming material remelted 
by the subsequent fire. How aud when the fire 
took place, who can say? 

A few taps with a chisel caused a large vake 
of the embalming material to fall off, and under- 
neath it was seen the wing of the bird, the 
feathers carefully smoothed and properly ar- 
ranged. For about half an hour after their ex- 
posure to the air, the shining lustre of these 
feathers was iridescent, like mother-of-pearl ; 
but this appearance soon vanished. On the 
under side of the piece broken off were the most 
beautiful and delicate markings of the structure 
of the feathers—a complete cast, in fact, iv bitu- 
men. ‘The substance must have been placed in 
a very hot aud fluid state on the body of the 
bird, or the impressions would not have been 
so perfect ; they are quite as good as the finest 
medallion castings in plaster of paris. 

It was for some time difficult to make out any- 
thing but the wings, which formed a sort of 
shroud to the body; but at last, a bit of bone 
projecting at the end of the mummy gave 4 
hint; the bone was followed up, the wing cut 
away, and the thigh, leg, foot, and toes, with 
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the scaly skin still on them, exposed. Along- 
side the leg was placed the head, in an exceed- 
ingly perfect condition. The bill, six inches 
long, extended down to the end of the mummy, 
where it was broken off; the eyes were seen, 
dry and hard like those of a chicken that has 
hung a long time ina poulterer’s shop; the 
nostrils were distinctly visible, likewise the 
large aperture of the ear, telling us that our 
friend in life could both see, hear, and swell 
well, and kept good watch and guard when 
stalking along the muddy banks of the Nile, 
possibly watching the workmen of Cheops build- 
ing the pyramid, or possibly old Herodotus him- 
self climbing up it, note-book in hand ; or, could 
we bnt know what those eyes have seen, what 
those ears have heard, we could indeed write a 
good paper for the Antiquarian or Ethnological 
Societies. If, however, we are ignoraut of what 
the ibis saw and heard, we have some clue to what 
he had for dinner. It has been stated that the 
scales of a serpent have been found in a mummy 
ibis. I was not so lucky as to find these, but 
when chiselling out the neck of the bird, a por- 
tion of bitumen gave way, and the contents of 
the body fell out. Amongst this black mass of 
shapeless dust, the finger detected something 
hard; in a few minutes I had picked out some 
eight or ten little gravel and quartz stones, 
about the size of turnip seeds or small split peas. 
How did these stones get there? Not many 
years ago, an ancient Briton was dug up on the 
downs, not far from Didcot Station, on the 
Great, Western Railway, and in the place where 
his stomach had once been, was discovered a 
hard mass of raspberry seed. There was such 
a matted lump of them, that a medico-anti- 
quarian bystander gave it as his belief that the 
ancient Briton died of indigestion from eating 
too many raspberries.* In our ibis we found 
no seeds, but stones; most birds, and among 
them the ibis, swallow stones to help the 
horny coats of their gizzards to grind up their 
food. 

Now, when the embalmer prepared our speci- 
men, he did not take out the gizzard: there it 
remained till it crumbled into dust; and when 
the bird was again opened, some three or four 
thousand years afterwards, at Regent’s Park 
Barracks, out fell the stones. The stones tell 
us that they had been rolled about by water 
before the bird swallowed them, and that they 
had been performing the office of “ miller’s as- 
sistants” for some time, for their edges are 
further worn down and partially polished by the 
action of the gizzard. I only wish this ibis had 
dined shortly before death, and then we might 
have found some traces of his dinner. He 
was probably an invalid bird, and had fed 











































* Some of these seeds were planted, and grew into 


fine specimens of the wild raspberry. 
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only upon “slops,” which left no trace behind 
them. 

I have dissected a second ibis since the speci- 
men | am now describing, and found the same 
kind of stones; and these particulars may, I 
think, be fairly adduced to prove that, ifwe will 
only listen, we may hear “ sermons from stones.” 
We talk of the antiquity of the ibis and the an- 
cient Egyptians; the stones from this bird’s 
gizzard laugh at us. How far back in the phys- 
ical history of our planet must we go to know 
the history of these little fragments of some an- 
cient quartz mountain range, which in all prob- 
ability witnessed the first rays of the sun as 
they dispelled the dark and murky clouds of 
chaos, when this earth was yet young in crea- 
tion. 

But have we nothing else in the body of our 
ibis to comment upon? Yes, surely, here are 
some dozen little beetles, which have fallen out 
of its body. What will they tell us? They 
buzz out, “ We are well-known insects to dis- 
sectors of mummies; our name is ‘ Dermestes 
Pollinetus,’ and pollinetus means, prepared for 
the grave or funeral. We are carrion-eaters, 
and have near relations in England, called ‘ ham- 
hoppers,’ which much plague the ham mer- 
chants and the leather dealers. We have 
capital noses for stinking animal substances ; 
and when the ibis in which we were found was 
being made into a mummy, it was very hot 
weather, and we smelt him out ; the embalmers 
went away to dinner ; we then crawled up into 
the body of the bird (for they had ‘trussed’ 
him, as the modern poulterers call this operation, 
taking out the intestines and leaving the gizzard 
only), and while we were eating away, and 
thinking about laying our eggs, the embalmers 
returned. ‘They did not know we were inside. 
They stopped up the hole where we came in, 
with a bit of mummy cloth; we could not get 
out, and when the bird was dipped into hot 
pitch, we folded our wings and died. And now 
here we are, hard and dry, but still perfect, all 
but our legs, which have been broken off. Ah! 
it was a sad day for us when we entered the 
open and bowel-less bird to get our dinners, and 
we have been there quite long enough, and are 
right glad to see the sun again, though the light 
seems different from the light we have been 
accustomed to; and you, Mr. Inquisitive, are 
not like that old, long-bearded, spice-smelling 
Egyptian embalmer who shut us up in our 
prison.” 

But why was our ibis made into a mummy at 
all? Why did not his captor wring his neck 
and cook him? Know, then, that the ibis was 
sacred to the god Thoth, and that Thoth was the 
Mercury of the Romans. It has been remarked 
(as you may remark to-morrow in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens) that when this bird, like the robin 
of nursery fame, 
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**Tucks his head under his wing, poor thing,’’ 


he has some resemblance to the heart. The 
Egyptians believed that the heart was the seat 
of intellect ; but seem to have ignored the braiu 
and its mysterious mind batteries, the head- 
quarters of the intellect. However, as the bird 
resembled the heart, he was, in the mythology 
of the time, promoted to a high office, viz., to 
“ preside over and inspire all the sacred and 
mystical learning of the Egyptian hierarchy ;’’ 
and if they built mechanics’ institutes in those 
days, they most likely put the figure of an ibis 
over the door, and not a bust of Minerva, as we 
do in the present day. Others think that the 
ibis was considered sacred because he destroyed 
snakes and reptiles. I doubt it. He was much 
like a common curlew in shape and _ habits, 
and though he might snap at a good fat 
frog, he would not probably notice a snake. 
Anyhow, the Egyptian ibis family of the pres- 
ent day will not even look at a snake, for I have 
tried the living birds at the Zoological Gardens 
with a snake, and instead of making a meal of 
the unfortunate snake forthwith, the ibis hopped 
and shuffled away from it in a most un-ibis-like 
manner ; a nice active lob-worm is much more 
in his way. The Egyptian “game laws,” as re 
gards the ibis, were severe, for if anybody killed 
an ibis on purpose he was put to death; if he 
killed the bird accidentally, provided that he 
‘“‘ displayed a proper amount of grief,” he was 
only fined ! 


—_——-—~+~0 ——__—__ 


ANTEDILUVIAN TREES. 


We saw a few days since two remarkable speci- 
mens of petrified trees from Pike’s Peak. They 
belong to the University of Chicago, and so far 
as our knowledge extends, though a young in- 
stitution, it has the finest and largest specimens 
of the antediluvian forests with which we are 
acquainted. One is lost in bis own thoughts, 
while attempting to grasp the vast revolutions 
which have passed over our planet since these 
immense trees grew. 

While the change to stone is complete, the 
structure of the wood is as perfectly preserved 
as if no change had occurred. The petrifying 
agent was silica, and it may be seen incrusting 
some portions of the surface in white and blue 
globules. 

From the curvature of the annual rings of 
growth, we judge the tree from which these 
specimens come, to:-have been at least fourteen 
feet in diameter, and their number and thickness 
indicate that it must have required about one 
thoueand and six hundred years to grow to that 
size. The larger specimen of the two is over 
nine feet in circumference at the base, on which 
it stands nearly erect, and is five feet and a half 
high, and weighs one ton and a half (3000 
pounds). The other specimen is nearly as long, 
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weighing half as n.uch, and is nearly uniform in 


size from end to end, while the larger specimen 
tupers from the base to about half the size at the 
top. 

The species to which these wocderful speci- 
mens belong, has probably been long extinct, 
but they appear to resemble very closely in every 
respect, the California redwood ; and fora pub- 
lic institution of learning they constitute a most 
beautiful and lasting monument of the primeval 
forest to which they belonged. They are well 
worthy of the attention of the curious and the 
scientific.— Chicago Tribune. 


—__—-—49o— -—___ -—- — 


“ Correct me: but not with anger, lest thou bring me to 
nothing.” Jer. x. 24. 


We need not ask for suffering : when its test 
Comes, we may prove too faithless to endure :— 
We need not ask for suffering :—it were best 
We wait God’s holy orderings to insure 
Our highest good. But we muy ask from Him 
That not one throb of grief, one dart of pain, 
One burning pang of anguish, pierce in vain 
This feeble being, in its faith so dim, 
This fainting frame, or this o’erburthened heart : 
We mayimplore Him. He would grace impart, 
And strength to suffer still as the beloved 
Of Hisown bosom. For of all below, 
The one affliction in this world of woe 
Most sad,—is an affliction unimproved. 


—A, W. Malin. 


——>—<6—___—_ 


MIDNIGHT HYMN. 


Where’er I am, what’er I see, 
Eternal Lord, is full of thee ; 
I feel thee in the gloom of night, 
I view thee in the morning light. 


When care distracts my anxious soul, 
Thy grace can every thought control ; 

Thy word can still the troubled heart, 
And peace and confidence impart. 


If pain invade my broken rest, 

Or if corroding griefs molest ; 

Soon as the Comforter appears, 

My sighs are hushed, and dried my tears. 
Thy wisdom guides, thy will directs, 

Thy arm upholds, thy power protects ; 
With thee when | at dawn converse, 

The shadows sink, the clouds disperse. 


Then as the sun illumes the skies, 
Oh, Sun of Righteousness arise, 
Dispel the fogs of mental night, 
Being of beings, Light of light. 
Hannan More 


—_-——__ -~em 


HOW WE LEARN. 


Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Bought in the market, at the current price, 

Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bowl ; 
It tells no tale of daring or of worth, 

Nor pierces even the surface of a soul. 
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efficiency of the blockade, and W.E. Foster, and the 
Solicitor General sustained it, and urged the import- 
ance of continuing a strict neutrality, the motion was 
negatived “ without a division.” 

France.—Paris correspondents of London papers 
report that many arrests had been made there, and 
that all those suspected of being chiefs of barricades 
in former insurrections had beenimprisoned. These 
measures had caused some uneasiness. The Em- 
peror had sent a considerable sum from his private 
purse, to be distributed among the suffering work- 
men at the great industrial centres. 


Prussia.—The Ministry had resigned in conse- 
quence of the adoption by the Chamber of Deputies 
of a motion that the principal items of public income 
and expenditure be specified in the budget. The 
King has declined to accept the resignation, and 
has dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. ; 


Spain.—The commissioner, Rust, sent from the 
“Confederate States,’ had arrived at Madrid, but 
the Government refused to receive him. 


Grermany.—Considerable excitement has prevailed 
for some time in Hesse Cassel, on account of the 
Elector’s having set aside the liberal Constitution ob- 
tained from his predecessor in 1831. The people 
have recently refused to pay taxes, which have been 
collected only by military force. Prussia has threat- 
ened to intervene, and the Chamber of Deputies of 
that country has adopted, by a large majority, a de- 
claration in favor of action to restore the Hessian 
constitution. It is now stated that in the Federal 
Diet, Austria and Prussia have proposed the re- 
establishment of that constitution. 


Greece.—A royal decree offers an amnesty to all 
military insurgents except the authors of the rebel- 
lion, until the commencement of the bombardment of 
Nauplia. 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer-dream ; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard-buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems ; 
Not in the world’s gay ball of midnight mirth ; 

Not ’mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 


But in the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 

When the strong hand of God, put forth in might, 
Ploughs up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 

And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light. 


Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest from the well-ploughed 
field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
Bonar. 





~~ —_____ 


“THOU ART THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE 
LIFE.” 


By each sting of daily care, 
Each anxiety I bear, 

By the struggles of a heart 
Loath with worldly joys to part, 
By the inward longing love 

Of a purer life above, 

Lord, I inly hope and pray 
Thou art teaching me the way! 


By each band of burning pain, 
Trampling fierce o’er heart and brain; 
By each flood of bitter tears, 

Bathing all life’s fevered years ; 

By the throe of anguish born 

Of forgetfulness, or scorn— 

Severed bonds of love and youth— 
Thou art teaching me the truth! 


By the closely knitted sod, 
Over those long gone to God ; 
By the nearer touch of woe, 
When the nestling head lies low ; 
Through the “ hidden path” I tread, 
Ever by thy mercy led, 
Trust I still amid the strife, 
Thou art leading me to life! 
Ladies’ Companion. 


Turkey.—Some agitation is reported to exist in 
Bulgaria on church matters. It is said that 2200 
Bulgarians have adhered to the Greek Archbishop, 
who has seceded to the Romish church, on account 
of the intolerance of the Greek Patriarch. 


Cuina.—Shanghae has been invested by the 
rebels. The Consuls of the Allied Powers have is- 
sued a proclamation declaring Shanghae under their 
protection. 


Domestic.—John P. Upsher, of Virginia, has been 
appointed by the President Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, the office having been created by a late act 
of Congress. 

The citizens of Gallatin, Tenn., a town which had 
been decidedly disloyal, recently met in town meet- 
ing, and voted to petition for a post-office, expressing 
a willingness to return to theirallegiance. It is sup- 
posed their request will be granted. 

Andrew Johnson, appointed by the President as 
Military Governor of Tennessee until a loyal Gov- 
ernment can be re-organized, has issued a proclama- 
tion of a conciliatory character, in which he says he 
desires to win the people back to the Union, but will 
deal vigorously with treason. He has placed the 
newspapers of the State under military rule, and 
suppressed one or two of them. 


Military Affairs—Two new military departments 
have been constituted ; one, comprising the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, with the forces 
now under Gen. Sherman, to be called the Depart- 
ment of the South and to be commanded by Gen. 
Hunter; and the other, comprising all the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico west of Pensacola harbor, 
and so much of the Gulf States as may be occupied 
by Gen. Butler, under command of that General, and 
to be called the Department of the Gulf. 


—_—39--——____. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
13th inst. The news is not very important. 


Enetano.—The accounts of the capture of Fort 
Donelson had been received, and had caused an 
advance in American securities, and a depression in 
cotton. 

The House of Commons had adopted a resolution 
declaring that the colonies, exercising the right of 
self-government, ought to undertake the responsi- 
bility of providing for their own internal security. 
The army estimates had been reduced, and the prin- 
cipal portion agreed to by the House. The total 
amount asked for was £16,250,000; the whole num- 
ber of men was 227,000, and of these over 24,000 
were in the American possessions. 

On the 7th inst., an Irish member,—Gregory, well 
known as the constant advocate of “‘The Southern 
Confederacy,” called the attention of the House of 
Commons to the blockade of the southern ports, 
and moved for a copy of any correspondence subse- 
quent to the papers already presented. After a de- 
bate in which several members argued against the 
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The Navy Department has ordered the building, 
by C. S. Bushnell & Co., builders of the Monitor, six 
more iron-clad vessels similar in construction to 
that vessel, but more formidable, and carrying each 
two fifteen inch instead of eleven inch Dahlgren 
guns. 

Dispatches from Com. Dupont announce that 
St. Augustine and Jacksonville, Florida, with Fort 
Marion near the former, surrendered to the naval 
force under his command, without a fight, the first 
on the 11th, the latter on the 12th inst. The rebel 
troops at St. Augustine had evacuated the place on 
the night of the 10th, and the city authorities, on 
receiving assurances of protection to peaceable citi- 
zens, themselves hoisted the Union flag. A part of 
the inhabitants had fled from both places. Some 
houses and other property at Jacksonville, belonging 
to Union men, were burnt by rebel troops before the 
gunboats arrived. 

An engagement has taken place at Pound Gap, in 
the Cumberland mountains, on the eastern border of 
Kentucky, in which Gen. Garfield routed a rebel force 
estimated at 5,000 men, pursued them a few miles 
into Virginia, and afterwards destroyed their camp. 

The official statement of the loss of the U.S. troops 
at the battle of Pea Ridge is 212 killed, 926 wounded, 
and 174 missing. 

The battle near Fort Craig, New Mexico, appears 
to have been disastrous in its results to the U.S. 
forces, who lost 62 killed and 40 wounded, and six 
pieces of artillery. Col. Canby, the U. S. com- 
mander, is supposed to be still at Fort Craig, but all 
communication is cat off. Albuquerque has been 
taken by the Texans, and the U. 8. commander at 
Santa Fe was preparing, at the last accounts, to 
abandon that place and retire to Fort Union, with all 
the government property. 


Directly after the occupation of Newbern, Gen. 
Burnside sent an expedition to Beaufort, N. C., but 
the place was evacuated before the troops ap- 
proached. The rebels blew up Fort Macon, and 
burned the privateer Nashville, which was in the 
harbor. 

A skirmish occurred on the 22d, near Winchester, 
Virginia, between a portion of General Shield’s 
troops and some rebel cavalry, in which the latter 
speedily retreated. The next day a severe battle, 
lasting seven or eight hours, was fought near the 
same place, between the forces under Gen. Shields, 
about 8000 in number, and those of the rebel Gen. 
Jackson, estimated at 15,000. The latter were de- 
feated and pursued towards Strasburg, which town 
was subsequently taken by the Union troops. At 
the latest accounts the U. 8. forces were stillin pur- 
suit of the rebels. 

At the latest accounts, the attack on Island No. 10 
in the Mississippi river, a few miles above New 
Madrid, by Commodore Foote’s gunboat fleet, was 
continued without any decisive result. The island 
and the left bank of the river were found to be 
strongly fortified and defended by a large force. 
The U. S. troops under General Pope hold the Mis- 
souri shore at and below New Madrid, command- 
ing the river and preventing the passage of boats. 


ConGREss. 


The Senate, on the 18th, passed the 
bill to provide for judicial proceedings on captured 
property, and for the better administration of thelaw 


of prizes. A resolution was adopted referring to a 
select committee, the papers, &c., relative to the 
loyalty of Senator Stark, of Oregon; also, a joint 
resolution authorizing the President to assign the 
command of troops in the field, without regard to 
seniority of officers. A bill to secure the payment 
of bounty pensions to men in actual service in the 
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Western department, and one for the organization of 
the army corps, were passed on the 19th. The bill 
for the reorganization of the Navy Department was 
passed on the 20th. The Judiciary Committee re. 
ported back the joint resolution for co-operation 
with the States in emancipation, passed by the House 
in accordance with the President's message, with a 
recommendation that it be passed. The bill for the 
abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia was 
discussed on several days without any action. 

On the 24th, Pomeroy of Kansas, introduced a bill 
for the removal and consolidation of the Indian 
tribes; referred. The joint resolution proffering aid 
to the States for emancipation being under discussion, 
Davis of Kentucky, offered a substitute, declaring 
that although the subject of slavery in the States is 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment and people of those States, and cannot be in- 
terfered with, directly, or indirectly, by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, yet when any of those 
States may determine to emancipate their slaves, the 
United States shall pay a reasonable price for the 
slaves so emancipated, and the cost of colonization 
to some other country. It was not acted on. An 
amendment to the bill abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, providing for the colonization of 
those emancipated, was lost by a tie vote, the Vice 
President voting against it. 

The tax bill was discussed in the House on the 
18th, 19th and 20th. An amendment offered by 
Wickliffe, of Ky., to exempt slaves from direct tax- 
ation where lands are taxed, was rejected. The 
Judiciary Committee made a report, stating that a 
telegraphic censorship of the press had been estab- 
lished in Washington, originally upon an agreement 
between Gen. McClellan and the representatives of 
the press, but afterwards enlarged and controlled by 
the Secretary of State, until the 25th ult.; and con- 
cluding with a resolution that the government ought 
not to interfere with a free transmission of intelligence 
by telegraph, when it will not aid the enemy’s mili- 
tary or naval operations, or give information con- 
cerning such on the part of the government, except 
when it may be necessary for the government to as- 
sume exclusive control of the telegraph for its own 
legitimate purpose, or to require priority for its own 
dispatches. The same committee reported back the 
several bills and resolutions referred to them relating 
to the confiscation of rebel property, with a recom- 
mendation adverse to their passage ; and a minority 
report, proposing to substitute for all, an enactment 
declaring that as the power of Congress to authorize 
such confiscation is doubtful, and that of the Execu- 
tive to act in the premises is ample, the President 
should use all means not inconsistent with the laws 
of war, which he may deem necessary to crush the 
rebellion, including the seizure and final disposition 
of all the property, including slaves, of those engaged 
in or aiding armed rebellion, and that in the judg- 
ment of Congress, decided measures on the Presi- 
dent’s part have already become necessary. Both 
subjects were postponed. On the 21st, the Senate’s 
amendments to the bill for the better regulation of 
the law of prizes were concurred in. 

The certificate of election of J. Segar, from the Ist 
district of Virginia was presented and referred to the 
Committee on Elections. A bill to provide a tempo- 
rary government for Arizona, containing a section 
prohibiting slavery in it and all the territories now 
organized, was reported from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, but was postponed for a week. A resolu- 
tion was presented, instructing the Committee of 
Ways and Means to inquire into the expediency of 
organizing a force of miners, to work the gold mines 
of the West for the benefit of the Government, 
to aid in defraying the expenses of the war. 





